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The Negro in Foreign Lands 
a Timely Topie 


UCH interest has been expressed in the articles on the 

Negro in foreign lands now appearing in the Necro His- 

Tory BuLietin. The part which the Negro has played 

in lands far removed from Africa is interesting information for 

those who have never thought of the Negro as an international figure. 

The study leaves the impression that the Negro, like all other mem- 

bers of the human family, responds to the same sort of appeal that 
reaches others. 


It is clear that the Negro has not such a record in pioneering 
as other peoples, but the cause is found in natural barriers. Nature 
has not permitted the Negro Africans to visit other shores easily, and 
at the same time prevented others from freely visiting Africa. Yet 
if we compare the number of Negroes who have attained prominence 
in distant lands with the actual number transplanted from Africa to 
those parts, the race has a high record for achievement among for- 
eigners. There is no continent where the voice of the Negro has not 
been heard in advocating the best for humanity—no continent where 
his efforts for the good and beautiful have not been felt. 


The problem before us then is to rescue this record from ob- 
livion and determine its rightful place along with that of others. We 
concentrate especially upon the annals of the peoples of Europe, but 
their history, while creditable, does not offer the student of the 
progress of mankind much more ground for hope than that of 
Africa. We are unfortunate in giving attention only to the histories 
written by Europeans and their American descendants. What they 
say about themselves may be true; but they do not tell the whole 
truth about themselves, and they ignore practically all the history of 
the Negro. 


In evaluating the record of the Negro in foreign lands we meet 
one difficulty which cannot be easily overcome. In some parts the 
Negroes had less opposition than in others which showed either in- 
difference or hostility. For example, in Portugal. Spain, and France 
persons of African blood have been more cordially received and 
more kindly treated than in the other countries of Europe; and Eu- 
rope as a whole has been much more hospitable to the Negro than 
North America. Latin America, however, has been very much like 
Europe with respect to the Negro. All these things must be taken 
into consideration in appraising the record of the Negroes in va- 
rious parts of the world. 


~~ 
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THE NEGRO IN EUROPE 


HE Negro in Europe is a topic of broad 
meaning. We do not know how long the 

Negro has been in touch with Europe. It 

is impossible to figure out when the earliest con- 
tacts of Europe and Africa were possible. The 
geologist, the anthropologist, and the archaeologist 
give us many theories which are confusing. A 
study of geology shows that at one time Europe 
and Africa were naturally connected. Parts of 
what is now the Mediterranean Sea were once land 
rising above the water and supplied the connection 
Likewise parts of 
what we now call Africa and Europe were once at 


between Africa and Europe. 


the bottom of the sea. The world has undergone 
many changes in reaching its present state. 


In the study of these things scientists have found 
certain relics to indicate that the Grimaldi, the an- 
cestors of primitive man, who once lived in Africa, 
also inhabited Europe, probably at the time that 
these continents were connected. The theory works 
both ways, however, for this is taken as evidence 
that some of the early cultures that developed in 
Africa were likewise developed in Europe. The 
vice-versa, they say, is also true, for some of the 
early cultures developed in Europe were likewise 
extended to Africa. Yet, there is less evidence of 
Europeans in Africa than there is of Africans in 
Europe. It all goes to prove that Africans, al- 
though they may not be as far advanced as the 
Europeans, have accomplished what they have by 
themselves—in their isolation—without very much 
help from the outside. 


The earliest contacts of the Africans with the 
outer world were with the Asiatics, as given in a 
former story. Yet, it is known that at one time 
the Africans of dark hue were conspicuous in the 
Mediterranean world. Discoveries made by scien- 
tists like Schlieman and Sir Arthur Evans support 
this theory. In Mediterranean relics in the form 
of amulets, bracelets, statues, statuettes, paintings, 


and frescoes Negroes, or persons of Negroid fea- 
tures and blood, are important figures. In view of 
all of these discoveries Sergi has reached the conclu- 
sion that the early dwellers within the Mediter- 
ranean world—the Pelasgians, the Etruscans, and 
the Cretans—were not a pale-faced people like 
those tribes that came down from the north and 
conquered the Roman Empire. The early Mediter- 
raneans were a people who resulted from an inter- 
breeding of several races among which were persons 


of African blood. 


This fact has led to the conclusion that these 
people were what we sometimes call mulattoes or 
colored people. They doubtless had less colored 
blood in them than the so-called mulattoes or col- 
ored people of the United States, but the African 
strain was there. Certain writers like A. J. Mac- 
Donald, and Sir Harry Johnston have traced the 
African strain of the Mediterranean people to such 
places as Sicily, Italy, Southern France, the Iberian 
Peninsula, and even as far north as Ireland and 
Scotland. 


These movements and contacts, however, belong 
mainly to the prehistoric period. The contact of 
the Negroes with the Europeans which is fully re- 
corded in history begins with the expansion of 
Greece and Rome into North Africa, and there it 
halted until the transplantation of certain Negroes 
from Africa to Europe along with the Mohamme- 
dan Arabs who invaded that continent by way of 
the Gibraltar in the 8th Century. History shows 
a smaller number as having gone into Europe by 
other contacts made in the time of the Holy Roman 
Empire, as is shown by the career of Angelo Soli- 
mann. The wanderings of the Normans, the ex- 
pansion of the French commerce along the west 
coast of Africa, the more systematic trade of Por- 
tugal there and later that of Spain, Holland, and 
England, bring us farther into the historic period. 
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EUROPEANS AND THE NEGRO 


In GREECE AND ROME 


HE first notice taken of the 
| Negro by the European came 
as curiosity. This was prob- 
ably the attitude of the Pelasgians, 
Cretans, and Etruscans of the 
Mediterranean world, the early 
dwellers in what became later 
known as Greece and Rome. The 
black, or bluish, color of the Afri- 
cans struck the Greeks as being 
desirable. They considered the 
Ethiopians a remarkably beautiful 
people who held their feasts among 
the Gods. Greek writers like Hom- 
er, Herodotus and Aeschylus, made 
such complimentary references to 
the Africans. 

The painting and sculpture of 
the Greeks also show the Africans 
in a favorable light. The paint- 
ings on the walls of the Temple of 
Minos in Crete indicate the African 
in the ancient Mediterranean was 
considered an equal to others. The 
African so mixed his blood with 
that of some of these early dwellers 
that their features resembled those 
of Negroes. Many of them had 
eurly hair, full lips, and African 
facial outlines. Several authorities 
have taken this to mean that the 
early Mediterraneans were what 
we in America call colored people. 

The sculptures of the Greeks in- 
cluded statues of African Negroes. 
Negroes in the Mediterranean coun- 
tries were kept as mascots and fa- 
vorites. It was a mark of aristoc- 
raney to have around an African 
with color and features differing 
from those of the Greeks. Amulets, 
charms, and small statuettes of 
blacks, then, were prized as works 
of art. 

When we leave the Greeks, how- 
ever, and take up the Romans we 
cdo not find among the latter the 
same attitude. While the Romans 
did not show what we today call 
race prejudice, they did consider 
themselves superior to those whom 
they conquered. The Romans 
brought captives from Africa as 
they did from other parts and en- 
slaved them. Just as the Romans 
referred with contempt to the 


Angles and Saxons whom they cap- 
tured and sold as slaves in the 
markets of Rome so did they treat 
the Negroes. They were just as 
other persons under the yoke. The 
Romans, however, had contact with 
only the Northern part of Africa 
which was more Asiatic than Afri- 
can. Roman literature and art did 
not treat the Negro as favorably as 
in the case of the Greeks. 

During the Middle Ages most ties 
were broken and people learned fess 
and less about those far away. 
Rome had been destroyed, and the 
people drifted into darkness. The 
church followed Rome and gave 
some light to the people during 
those stormy times. Fathers of 
the Church like Tertulian, Cyprian, 
Augustine, Ambrose, Albertus Mag- 
nus, and Thomas Aquinas taught 
that all men are equal. The Moors 
demonstrated their idea of brother- 
hood by mixing their blood with 
the large number of Negroes whom 
they carried with them into Spain. 


AMONG THE PORTUGUESE AND 
SPANIARDS 


The Portuguese were the first to 
come into contact with Africans in 
large numbers. They found the 
Africans a people differing from 
themselves but thought they had 
capacities like other people. The 
Portuguese converted the Congo 
empire into the Catholic kingdom 
of San Salvador by Christianizing 
the heir to the throne and educat- 
ing him in Portugal. Portugal re- 
ceived so many African natives in 
the fifteenth century that the 
southern provinces began to look 
black; and at one time, it is said, 
the blacks outnumbered the Por- 
tuguese in Lisbon. The enslave- 
ment of the Negroes was not at first 
considered a thing unusual, for 
men of all races were found in the 
same condition. Slavery or serf- 
dom was the condition of two- 
thirds or three-fourths of the peo- 
ple in the ancient world. 

Other Africans were brought to 
Europe by the slave traders, espe- 
cially after Spain took over Por- 


tugal. At one time there were so 
many Negroes in Seville that the 
authorities provided for their lo- 
eal self-government under their 
own executive, Juan de Valladolid. 
In the writings of the earliest pe- 
riod in Spain, the Negro found his 
place also as a hero. Andres de 
Claramonte, a seventeenth-eentury 
Spanish dramatist, wrote a play, El 
Valiente Negro en Flandes, to 
show the fine qualities of the race. 
Juan Latino, a Latin scholar and 
poet of Negro blood, was there him- 
self to tell his own story. Juan de 
Pareja was elevated from servitude 
and made the companion of Velas- 
quez, and became a painter as well 
as the subject of a striking portrait 
by the great artist. Sebastian Go- 
mez, once a slave, became by his 
own effort a painter of note and 
was adopted by Murillo, who gave 
him a part of his estate. 

In the works of the seventeenth- 
eentury writers of Spain like Cer- 
vantes, Lope de Vega, and Calder- 
on, the Negro is prominent. Negro 
musicians, dancers and performers 
were on the Spanish stage, and 
some writers devoted entire plays 
to the African Negro. 

In the eighteenth century and 
the still more modern literature the 
Negro appears infrequently and in- 
cidentally. Some saw him from 
one point of view while others 
painted a different picture. Alar- 
con, Valdés, Caballero, Valera, 
Galdés, and Echagaray do not give 
the race much attention. Spanish 
artists of this later period had the 
same attitude. 


In ITALY 


Italy was influenced much by 


the church. The Church did not at- 
tack slavery, but Italian painters 
of the time took notice of the Ne- 
gro as a part of the human family. 
Thus did Paolo Varonese ‘in plac- 
ing a Negro in his ‘‘ Repast at the 
Home of Simon, the Pharisee.’’ 
Benedetto Grillandajo painted Si- 
mon the Cyrene, a black man, bear- 
ing the cross of ‘‘Christ Marching 
(Continued on page 63) 
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JUAN LATINO, THE SCHOLAR IN SPAIN 


HEN Negroes were brought 
to Spain by the traders 
they were considered more 


of a curiosity than anything else. 
It was believed that they could 
probably do manual labor, but their 
masters thought that they could not 
work as well as laboring people al- 
ready in Europe. By and by, when 
put to various tasks and instructed 
how to do them, the Negroes proved 
that they could work and make a 
living almost anywhere. For many 
years hard work was all that they 
were asked to do. It was still be- 
lieved that others could do better 
than Negroes in occupations requir- 
ing skill. 

Before many years, however, 
Spaniards, like other Europeans, 
gradually found out that Negroes 
could do many things of which they 
were not at first believed to be 
capable. Negroes gradually learned 
to speak the languages of Europe 
and showed that they could use 
their minds and think for them- 
selves. Europeans began then to 
experiment with these Negroes and 
put them to tests—tried them in 
matters of mental effort in order to 
see whether they could learn litera- 
ture, science, philosophy and art as 
the best scholars of the time could. 
When tested the result proved con- 
vineing as to the Negro’s ability; 
but so many Negroes did not have 
the opportunity to demonstrate 
their ability. They had to make 
their opportunities. Such was the 
ease of a Negro in Granada. He 
lived to be very famous in Spain 
and to acclaim the fame of others. 

Many important men have hon- 
ored Don John of Austria, but the 
highest honor was given him in a 
Latin poem written in two large 
books by a Negro named Juan La- 
tino. Latino was brought from 
Africa when an infant. He did not 
have the opportunity of attending 
school as Negro boys and girls of 
today, but so anxious was he to 
learn that he studied very hard 
and at first taught himself. Others 


then gave him opportunity to study 
further. Later he became a teach- 
er of Latin and Greek in a school 
of Granada. 

So great a Latin scholar did La- 
tino become that Cervantes called 
him ‘‘El Negro Juan Latino.’’ 
That is, he was named Latin be- 
cause he had much knowledge of 
that language and its literature. 

Latino wrote a book of Latin 
verses on the birth of Ferdinand, 
the son of Philip II, on Pope Pius 
V, on Don John of Austria, and on 
the city of Granada. The Latin 
written by Latino is considered su- 
perior. This book, which was print- 
ed at Granada in 1573, is consid- 
ered one of the rarest books in the 
world. It tells about the great 
minds of the African people and of 
the wonderful work done by the 
African race — of how he was 
brought to Spain from Ethiopia, 
and was, until he was freed, a slave 
to the grandson of Gonsalvo de 
Cardova. He tells also of his 
studies. 


Joannes Latinus was married to 
one of his pupils while teaching in 
Granada. She was won by his 
scholarship and .high character. 
When Latinus died in 1573 his wife 
and children erected a monument 
to his memory in the Church of 
Sta. Ana in Granada. 

Diego Ximenes de Encisco paid 
high honor to Joan Latino in a play 
ealled ‘‘Juan Latino.’’ This play 
gives the story of Latino’s life. It 
begins with Latino as a slave of 
the Duke of Sesa, ill-treated, and 
kicked and cuffed about. Next he 
is shown as a teacher who falls in 
love with one of his pupils. The 
play ends by showing Latino a very 
great man; he rises to fame; ob- 
tains a chair in the University; 
and is well thought of by Don John 
of Austria. He is finally set free 
by the Duke of Sesa, who is slow 
in freeing him because he thinks it 
is a great honor to hold so famous 
a man as his property. 

B. M. PARKER 


Morgan School, 
Washington, D. C. 





JUAN LATINO, THE CLASSICAL SCHOLAR 





AVE you ever heard the 
H story of the slave who be- 

eame one of Spain’s great 
artists? It is the story of Sebastian 
Gomez—former slave, then pupil 
and adopted son of Murillo, the 
great Spanish painter. 

Centuries ago, even before Amer- 
ica was discovered, the slave trade 
was thriving in Europe. Asearly as 
1400 men were selling their black 
brothers in Portugal and Spain. 
Slaves of Europe did not toil long 
hours in fields and groves as did 
the later slaves of America. They 
were generally kept as house work- 
ers and servants. They cleared the 


floors, tended the horses, scoured 


SEBASTIAN GOMEZ, A GREAT PAINTER 


IN SPAIN 


the pots and the like. 

It was in this manner that Se- 
bastian Gomez served the great art 
teacher, Murillo. Every day Se- 
bastian swept the house, dusted the 
furniture and scrubbed the floors, 
but he did not mind his tasks. He 
worked for Murillo, the great 
painter! Was not that a great 
privilege ? 

Sebastian loved to clean the 
brushes that had been dipped into 
the glorious colors with which his 
master worked. How he gazed at 
the wonderful pictures that often 
adorned the walls! He often 
wished that he might learn to paint. 
Wouldn’t it be wonderful to have 





SEBASTIAN GOMEZ, RECOGNIZED AS A PAINTER 
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With 
thoughts such as these, his skin 
would tingle and his body grow 
warm all over. 

‘* A slave could never study art,’’ 


Murillo for one’s teacher? 


he would say to himself. Yet, 
whenever he was not busy, he 
would watch those who came to 
study, and he listened carefully to 
the instructions given them by Mu- 
rillo. He saw them mix their col- 
ors, choose their brushes and some- 
times heard them talking about 
things that made a painting poor 
or great. 

‘*T know I ean do it,”’ he said to 
himself. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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ANGELO SOLIMANN, A NOTED SCHOLAR 


ANY years ago in the coun- 
try of Africa, there lived 
a little prince named 


Mmadi-Maké. His father, the 
Prince of Gangusilang, had many 
servants who loved and respected 
him for his kind treatment of them. 
He also possessed many elephants, 
and even some horses which were 
rare in those countries; money was 
unknown, but trade by barter was 
earried on regularly and by auc- 
tion. Only two white families lived 
in the country. 

Mmadi-Maké was taught all of 
the lessons which a young African 
prince was supposed to learn. His 
first practice was in shooting ar- 
rows, in which he surpassed his 
comrades. He learned to worship 
the stars, and to sing the songs of 
the .beautiful skies, the rippling 
waters, and interesting customs of 
his native land. 

The tribes of Africa were con- 
tinually at war, sometimes for the 
purpose of vengeance or robbery, 
and sometimes because the victors 
took prisoners to the nearest slave 
market in order to sell them to the 
white slave traders. One day when 
Mmadi-Maké was about seven years 
old, he was standing at the side of 
his mother who was nursing his 
little sister, when a war of this 
kind broke out against his father’s 
tribe. Suddenly, there were heard 
the frightful clashing of arms and 
the howlings of the wounded. 
Mmadi-Maké’s grandfather ran 
into the cabin crying: 

‘‘There is the enemy.’’ 

Fatuma, frightened, arose. The 
father hastily sought his weapon; 
and the little boy, terrified, ran 
away as quickly as an arrow. His 
mother called out loudly : 

‘“Where are you going Mmadi- 
Maké?”’ 

The child answered : ‘‘ Wherever 
God wishes me to go.”’ 

In his old age he often remem- 
bered these words. When he was 
out of the cabin, he looked back 
and saw his mother and many of 


AND SOLDIER 


his father’s men fall under the 
blows of the enemy. He cowered 
down with another boy under a 
tree. Struck with fear, he covered 
his eyes with his hands. 

The fight continued. The enemy, 
believing themselves already vic- 
torious, seized him, and held him 
aloft as a sign of joy. At this sight, 
the fellow-countrymen of Mmadi- 
Maké cheered their forces and ral- 
lied to save the son of their king. 
The fighting began again, and while 
it lasted, the boy was still raised 
aloft. Finally, the enemies were 
conquerors, and he was positively 
their prize. 

His master exchanged him for a 
fine black horse, which another Ne- 
ero gave him, and the child was 
taken to the slave ship. There he 
saw many of his fellow-country- 
men, all like himself, prisoners, 
condemned to slavery. With sorrow 
they recognized him, but they could 
do nothing for him. They were 
even forbidden to speak to him. 

When the prisoners, being taken 
on small boats, reached the sea- 
shore, Mmade-Maké saw with sur- 
prise several large vessels, on one 
of which he was received with his 
third master. He supposed that it 
was a Spanish ship. After suffer- 
ing a storm, they landed on a coast, 
and the master promised the child 
that he would take him to his moth- 
er. Mmadi-Maké was beside him- 
self with joy at the thought of see- 
ing his mother, but his joy soon 
faded. He was taken, not to his 
mother, but: to his master’s wife. 
This lady, however, received him 
very warmly, kissed him, and treat- 
ed him with much kindness. The 
master changed Mmadi- Maké’s 
name to Andrew, and directed him 
to take the camels to the pasture 
and watch them. 

It is impossible to say of what 
nationality this man was or how 
long Mmadi-Maké lived in this 
home. But it is known that after 
a reasonably long stay, his master 
announced to him one day that he 


was sending him to another coun- 
try where he would be better off. 
Mmadi-Maké was greatly pleased 
with this. His mistress parted from 
him with regret. 

They sailed the next day and 
finally arrived at Messina in Sicily, 
where he was taken to the home of 
a wealthy lady who was a mar- 
chioness. She treated him kindly 
and gave him an instructor to teach 
him the language of this new coun- 
try which he learned very easily. 
His good nature won for him the 
friendship of the many servants, 
especially one called Angelina, who 
was particularly kind to the child. 
He became dangerously ill; the 
marchioness, his mistress, gave him 
all the care of a mother, even to the 
point of sitting up with him part 
of the night. The most skillful 
physicians were called in and his 
bed was surrounded by a crowd of 
persons who awaited his orders. 

The marchioness had long wished 
that he would be baptized into the 
Christian faith. After repeated re- 
fusals, one day, during his con- 
valescence, he himself asked for 
baptism. His mistress, very much 
delighted, ordered the most elabo- 
rate preparations. In a parlor 
there was set up over a stately bed 
a canopy richly embroidered. The 
entire family and all the friends of 
the house were present. Mmadi- 
Maké, lying on his bed, was asked 
concerning the name he desired to 
have. Because of gratitude and his 
friendship for Angelina, he wished 
to take the name of Angelo. His 
desire was granted, and as a family 
name he was given that of Soli- 
mann. From that day he was 
known as Angelo Solimann. He 
was accustomed from that time on 
to celebrate his baptismal day as 
his birthday, the eleventh of Sep- 
tember. 

His goodness, his kindness, and 
his sense of justice made him dear 
to everyone. Prince Lobkowitz, 
who frequently visited the house of 
the marchioness, became so fond of 
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him that he begged the mistress to 
give Angelo to him. The mistress 
could not easily grant this request 
because she greatly loved Angelo, 
but she finally agreed because she 
thought that Prince Lobkowitz 
could take much better care of 
Angelo than she could. 

The duties of the prince did not 
permit a long stay in Sicily. He 
loved Angelo, but his manner of 
life and perhaps the spirit of the 
time caused him to give very little 
attention to his education. Angelo 
became wild and ill-tempered. He 
passed his days in idleness and chil- 
dren’s sports. An old steward of 
the prince, realizing his good heart 
and excellent qualities in spite of 
his thoughtlessness, procured for 
him a teacher, under whom Angelo 
learned in seventeen days to write 
German. The tender affection of 
the child and his rapid progress in 
all branches of subjects repaid the 
good old man for all his trouble. 

Thus Angelo grew up in the 
house of the prince. He accom- 
panied him on all his tours, and 
shared with him the perils of war. 
He fought side by side with the 
prince for the Emperor Joseph of 
the Holy Roman Empire. One day 
when the battle was furious, the 
master fell, seriously wounded. 
Forgetting his own danger, Angelo 
bent and lifted the wounded man 
to his shoulders. Bravely he strug- 
gled through the fighting ranks, be- 
tween the clashing swords and shin- 
ing sabres, across the battlefield to 
carry his wounded master to safety. 
He fought so bravely, commanded 
the soldiers so well, and carried out 
so many skillful schemes of war- 
fare that he became an officer in the 
army. This was a most unusual 
honor for a Negro. The field mar- 
shall, Lasey, esteemed him so high- 
ly that before a group of officers 
and with special military ceremony, 
he made a speech on Angelo’s brav- 
ery, presented him with a splendid 
Turkish sabre, and offered him 
command of a company of sol- 
diers. This Angelo refused. Em- 


peror Francis I invited Angelo 
Solimann to enter his service, but 
this he also refused. 

When Prince Lobkowitz died, 





he left Angelo under the protection 
of Prince Wenceslas de Lichten- 
stein. Angelo followed his new lord 
on all of his journeys as a loyal 
soldier and a faithful friend. But 
when Angelo married a certain 
Belgian widow, Madame de Chris- 
tiani, the prince announced that 
he would banish Angelo from the 
house and erase his name from his 
will. He had intended to give him 
some diamonds of great value. 

Angelo, who had often asked fa- 
vors for others did not say one 
word for himself. He left the pal- 
ace to live in a distant village in 
a small house bought a long time 
before and transferred to his wife. 
They lived here very happily, edu- 
cating their daughter, cultivating 
the garden, and entertaining their 
learned and famous friends. 

In his later life he became the 
teacher for the son of Prince Fran- 
cis, who believed in his innocence 
and desired to make amends for 
the wrong done by his unele. 
Angelo Solimann lived in the home 
of the prince where he continued 
his studies and his meetings with 
other famous scholars. 

His favorite study was history. 
He could recite the names, dates, 
years of birth of all famous persons 
and important incidents. He could 
speak six languages, Italian, 
French, German, Latin, Bohemian, 
and English, and besides spoke 
especially the first three fluently. 
He traveled widely and made 
many friends because of his kind- 
ness and good judgment. He al- 
ways wore the costume of his 
country. This was a kind of very 
simple garment in Turkish fash- 
ion almost always of dazzling 
whiteness. His picture may be 
seen in the art gallery of Lichten- 
stein. Because of his great learn- 
ing and still more because of the 
fineness and excellence of his char- 
acter, he deserves one of the first 
places among Negroes who have 
distinguished themselves by a high 
degree of culture. 


BEATRICE JACKSON FLEMING 


Young School, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Books on the Negro 
in Europe 


There are many books which tell 
of the Negro in Europe, as set forth 
in C. G. Woodson’s articles entitled 
‘‘Some Attitudes in English Liter- 
ature’’ and ‘‘ Attitudes in the Iberi- 
an Peninsula’’ which appeared in 
the January and April issues re-- 
spectively of the Journal of Negro 
History in 1935. Few Books, how- 
ever, deal specifically with any par- 
ticular element on that continent. 
Until recently there was little evi- 
dence of racial distinctions, and 
persons in various countries in Eu- 
rope were thought of as nationals 
rather than as members of different 
races. Only a few special accounts 
of persons of African blood have 
interested European historians and 
biographers. 

Not many of such volumes have 
been translated. For example, 
when Abbé Grégoire wrote in 
French his book, The Literature of 
Negroes, the author who translated 
this work into English omitted the 
sketch of Angelo Solimann. This 
was probably due to the fact that 
it was too complimentary of the un- 
usual achievements of this Negro 
and might not be well received by 
the English-speaking peoples where 
Negroes were oppressed. 

No American undertook to trans- 
late the works of Juan Latino, the 
classical scholar in Spain, until Dr. 
V. B. Spratlin of Howard Univer- 
sity produced in 1938 his interest- 
ing and valuable work Juan Latino, 
Slave and Humanist. Rudolph 
Schevill made some comment on 
Juan Latino in his Dramatic Art 
of Lope de Vega in 1918. The Eng- 
lish-speaking public still awaits, 
however, other valuable informa- 
tion to be made available by the 
translation of Marin-Ocete’s works 
on Juan Latino and other works of 
Juan Latino himself which were 
published in Latin. 

References to J. E. J. Captein in 
Holland, A. W. Amo in Germany, 
and Kapranzine in Pcrtugal are not 
so frequent in universal literature. 
The local histories of the countries 
themselves take these Negroes into 
account; and, in the case of Cap- 
tein, are found his own productions 
in Latin which show his advance- 
ment in literature, theology, and 
philosophy. Careers of Negroes 

(Continued on page 69) 
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ALEXANDER PUSHKIN 


to learn that the great grand- 

son of an African slave holds 
the honored title of “father of 
Russian Poetry.” He was Alex- 
ander Pushkin who lived between 
1799 and 1837. One hundred years 
after his death the countries of the 
world joined the Soviet Union, as 
Russia is now called, in commem- 
orating the death of the great 
poet, Pushkin. 

In this hundred years the peo- 
ples of the world had become ac- 
quainted with the poems and 
stories of Pushkin, and had come 
to realize their true value. So to- 
day whenever the writers of Rus- 
sia are spoken of, the name of 
Alexander Pushkin receives the 
highest praise. He is praised not 
only for the thoughtfulness, the 
fancy and the beauty of his poems, 
but for his expression of the feel- 
ings and thoughts, the likes and 
dislikes, the fears and hopes of his 
people, the Russians. This is what 
one admirer meant when he wrote 
of Pushkin, “Pushkin’s name is in- 
separably bound up not only with 
literature, but also with the whole 
Russian culture.” Pushkin was 
the first Russian to use the Rus- 
sian language in literature, the 
French language having been used 
in refined expression even in Rus- 
sia and by Russians. 

We probably wonder how a Rus- 
sian came to have a Negro great- 
grandfather. The answer to this 
is a most interesting true story of 
an Abyssinian youth captured in 
Africa and enslaved at the age of 
eight in Constantinople. There he 
was purchased as a gift to be 
taken to Tsar Peter the Great of 
Russia. In 1707 when he was 
about ten years old the little boy 
was christened in the Russian Or- 
thodox faith and called Abram 
Hannibal. The Tsar grew fond of 
Abram Hannibal, treated him as a 
member of the family, and sent 
him to Paris, France, in 1716, to 
be educated as a military engi- 
neer. After two years Abram 
joined the French army, becoming 


| T WILL probably surprise you 


a commander, meantime mingling 
in the best society in Paris. He 
soon returned to Russia where he 
became engineer-lieutenant, in the 
company of which the Tsar was 
captain. About this time his elder 
brother in Africa had learned 
Abram MHannibal’s whereabouts 
and offered a huge ransom for this 
brother who was really the son of 
an African king. But Abram re- 
fused to return to Africa. 

Abram’s life was a series of hon- 
ors and misfortunes the worst of 
which was exile from Russia. 
Among his many honors were ap- 
pointments as: major in a garri- 
son at Tomsk; commandant of the 
city of Reval, where he was deco- 
rated with medals and ribbons; 
officer commissioned to fix Rus- 
sian-Swedish boundary line; mem- 
ber of the Ladoga Canal Commis- 
sion; member of the Commission 
for the Inspection of Russian 
Forts. He married a German girl 
and had five sons. One son had a 
daughter, who was the mother of 
the great poet, Alexander Push- 
kin. 

Alexander Pushkin, our hero, 
was born in Moscow, the son of 
Nadezhda Osipovna and Sergey 
Lvovich Pushkin in May 1799. 
Sergey belonged to a noble family 
which had once been wealthy and 
influential. The parents led aim- 
less, fashionable lives and took 
very little interest in their son, 
Alexander, or “Sasha” as he was 
ealled. Sasha’s upbringing was 
left to his nurse when he was very 
young, and as he grew older, to 
the ever-changing foreign tutors. 

So interested were the parents 
of the child in their social gaieties 
that they neither knew nor cared 
how their young son spent his 
time. They did not imagine that 
often when they were entertaining 
their charming and _ talented 
friends in the drawing room, that 
little Alexander was at the same 
time in the library with head 
buried in books which would have 
been called too “old” for him. At 
the age of eleven he had read the 


writings of Voltaire, a great think- 
er and writer of France of that 
time. He had read little of the 
works of Russian writers, except 
those of Derzhavin, whom he ad- 
mired greatly. .At eleven Pushkin 
had his own opinions about liter- 
ature, thinking that there was lit- 
tle great literature in the Russian 
language, and so spent his time 
reading literature in French which 
was the language of the cultured 
people even in Russia. 

At the age of eleven Pushkin 
had read much of the history of 
Russia and was intensely inter- 
ested in his country. At one time 





ALEXANDER PUSHKIN 


he tried to write its history. He 
wrote a few stories and poems 
about this time. They were usual- 
ly about historical men or hap- 
penings. His busy parents had 
no time or wish to hear them, and 
his tutors either ignored his writ- 
ings or laughed at them. Some of 
his writings Pushkin destroyed in 
disappointment at his failure to 
attract attention or praise. 
However, one member of Push- 
kin’s family appreciated him,—an 
uncle, his father’s brother, Vasila 
Pushkin. He was a well-known 
poet of his time. Even the boy’s 
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father, Pushkin, wrote 
poems, 
light; yet the elder Pushkin 
showed little interest in his son’s 
love of literature and attempts at 
writing. The Pushkin home was 
visited by many famous writers, 
but it is unlikely that young Alex- 
ander received as much inspira- 
tion from these guests as he did 
from his nurse, Arina, and Nikita 
Kizlov, whom he accompanied all 
over Moscow. 

Arina and Nikita were serfs, a 
class of people considered beneath 
the class to which the Pushkin 
family belonged. The thoughtful, 
lonesome child, Alexander, did not 
consider them low. From his 
nurse, Arina, he heard many 
stories and tales which the Rus- 
sian people loved. With Nikita 
he observed the life of the com- 
mon people, and listened to their 
speech. From the two servants 
he learned much that influenced 
his thought and writing later. 

Pushkin attended the Lycée, a 
school intended to prepare young 
men for government service. He 
was not a particularly good stu- 
dent, in general. He behaved in a 
bold way and was very critical of 
the people of the ruling class. He 
sympathized with peasants and 
servants. Few of his teachers rec- 
ognized his talent for writing. It 
was not until examination time 
that he was discovered to be a 
poet. The students had to recite 
their own writings as part of ex- 
amination. The Russian writer, 
Derzhavin, whom Pushkin ad- 
mired so greatly, was present. 
Pushkin recited one of his poems, 
one in praise of the great poet 
himself ; Derzhavin was so pleased 
that he said, “This is he who will 
replace Derzhavin.” Pushkin’s 
teachers and fellow students were 
surprised, but very happy that his 
talent had been recognized. While 
attending the Lycée Pushkin was 
fortunate in having a poem pub- 
lished. 

It is necessary to know some- 
thing about Russia of that day to 
realize why Pushkin sympathized 
with the common people. Russia, 
like the important European coun- 
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tries of that time divided its peo- 
ple into four classes,—the clergy 
or ministers, the nobility, the peas- 
antry or farmers, and the “bour- 
geoisie” or town people. The no- 
bility were professional warriors 
who were supported by the taxes 
and labor of the peasants who 
lived in their districts. A noble 
lived in a castle towering above 
the poor cottages of his peasants. 
He spent his time much as knights 
did, hunting and feasting and tak- 
ing part in tournaments. He spent 
much time fighting other greedy 
nobles and protecting the peasants 
who supported him. Nobles were 
usually haughty and thought 
themselves to be better than the 
peasants and the bourgeoisie. 

Most of the people were peas- 
ants or farmers. Some of the 
peasants were free like the farm- 
ers we know, but others were 
“serfs.” Even though a “serf” 
could not be bought and sold like 
a slave, he was not free to leave 
the land of the noble, and had to 
work several days a week for the 
noble who ruled him. 

The bourgeoisie, or town peo- 
ple, were merchants, brewers, bak- 
ers, sShoemakers and other work- 
ers who lived in towns. They were 
considered to be of a higher so- 
cial class than the peasants, but 
below the nobles. There were not 
many of these town people, since 
there were few large towns. Many 
of them were poor and little bet- 
ter off than the peasants. 

Pushkin did not approve of 
serfs’ being treated unfairly, and 
cruelly, nor of people of old and 
wealthy families’ controlling the 
lives of all the people. Though he 
belonged to the upper class, he 
wanted to see more equality 
among the people. The more 
thoughtful members of the nobil- 
ity, like Pushkin, realized that the 
serfs would not always submit to 
unfair treatment by the upper 
classes. These wise nobles did all 
in their power to change the laws 
of Russia so that life would be 
more bearable and happy for even 
the lowest classes. The nobles 
knew that if the peasants were not 
treated better, they would fight 
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for their rights, and that Russia 
would have a revolution. Now 
and then small groups of peasants 
refused to continue to be treated 
as they had been by the nobles, 
and revolted. These revolts were 
quieted, but more and more peas- 
ants were becoming discontented. 

The rulers of Russia were most 
often stern and unbending. They 
did as they thought best, never 
considering the wishes of any of 
their people. This way of ruling 
is called autocracy. One ruler, 
however, Alexander I, who was 
Tsar from 1801 to 1825, realized 
that the lower classes should have 
education and a chance to help 
make plans for their country. But 
he seemed afraid to let even a bit 
of power get out of his hands. The 
Tsar who followed Alexander I be- 
lieved much less in privileges for 
the common people. 

Pushkin’s main way of helping 
the common people was to write. 
While still in the Lycée he wrote 
his “Ode to Liberty.” He threw 
this poem in the path of the Tsar 
Alexander I who picked it up and 
read it. The Tsar thought Push- 
kin was calling him “tyrant” and 
ordered Pushkin to leave the city 
and then leave the country. He 
spent about five years in exile, but 
he kept on writing. Though Push- 
kin was permitted to return to 
Russia by the new Tsar in 1825 
the poet was not free to live where 
he pleased or to write unless he al- 
lowed the Tsar to read his work 
before it was published. But 
Pushkin continued to write, both 
prose and poetry. He often illus- 
trated his writings with pen 
sketches. 

Pushkin had a short life. He 
died at the age of 38 of wounds re- 
ceived in a duel. While he lived 
he used his talent for writing to 
give to the world some of Russia’s 
inimitable tales, and to bring 
about a better way of life for the 
poor of Russia. Since he passed 
away, and after him the old in- 
equalities of old Russia, he has 
been loved by the people. 

The Russians love him because 
he loved the masses of that coun- 


(Continued on page 61) 
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THE THREE ALEXANDRES (DUMAS) 


ECENTLY a Negro soldier 
R ws made a brigadier gen- 
eral in the United States 
Army. After that fact became 


known many people in America 
who also are Negroes were quite 





GENERAL DUMAS 


jubilant. ‘‘Colonel Benjamin O. 
Davis, now Brigadier General Da- 
vis, is the first Negro ever to be 
so honored,’’ they said. 

In American History that fact 
is doubtless true. In France, how- 
ever, (the France we all knew, 
loved, and honored as the great 
exponent of ‘‘liberté, égalité, fra- 
ternité—before the Nazi conquest 
of 1940) there was a brigadier gen- 
eral of Negro descent (more Negro 
even than General Davis) as early 
as July 30, 1793. He was called 
Alexandre Davy de la Pailleterie 
Dumas, and ranked among the 
most distinguished generals of 
France. 

Dumas, the soldier, was born at 
Jérémie, in Saint Domingue (one 
of the French West Indies) in 
1762. His father was Le Marquis 
Alexandre de la Pailleterie, a rich 
French colonist who lived on the 
island. His mother was a Negro 
woman. When the boy grew older 
he was sent to Bordeaux in France 





by his father to be educated. Soon 
after his arrival the young Alex- 
andre decided to become a soldier 
and enlisted in the Queen’s Dra- 
goons, under the name Dumas, 
which was his unmarried mother’s 
family name. Shortly afterward 
the French Revolution gave him 
his chance for rapid promotion in 
the army. 

In the early days of the cam- 
paign of 1792, he entered a corps 
of soldiers, most of whom were 
colored men under the command of 
Le Chevalier de Saint-Georges, a 
distinguished Negro musician and 
soldier of France. At that time 
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Dumas was only a corporal. Be- 
cause of unusual bravery. in ac- 
tion, however, the young officer 
was promoted at once to the rank 
of lieutenant colonel of the regi- 
ment. In July, 1793, he was made 
a brigadier general. On the 13th of 
September in the same year he be- 
came a lieutenant general. Not 
long thereafter he was general in 
chief of the Eastern Pyrenees 
Army. 

His military knowledge, unusual 
courage, and brilliant exploits in 
the various campaigns in which he 
took part finally brought him to 


service under Napoleon himself, 
who held him in high esteem. 

One of General Dumas’ out- 
standing acts of bravery was his 
single-handed defense of a bridge, 
during the Battle of Brixen in the 
Tyrol. There he held at bay a 
large force of enemy cavalry, strik- 
ing down with his sabre all who 
attempted to get through. He thus 
gave the French forces time to 
reach the scene and take possession 
of a pass which was most essential 
to the operation of their army. 
For this daring deed Napoleon gave 
him special commendation and 
nicknamed him ‘‘Horatius Cocles 
du Tyrol.’’ 

Dumas took part in the Egyp- 
tian Campaign but was forced to 
return to Europe because of 
wounds received while fighting. 
For two years he was held a pris- 
oner in Naples. After he was set 
at liberty he lost favor with Na- 
poleon and figured no longer in the 
army because his opinions concern- 
ing the French Republic were con- 
trary to Napoleon’s. Soon he was 
disearded, and while in disfavor, 
died shortly thereafter in humble 
circumstances at Villers-Cotterets 
in 1807. 

His brilliant military exploits 
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with his companions in arms in 
the Tyrol, the Pyrenees, in Italy 
and in Egypt are matters of undy- 
ing record. He is remembered 
also for his magnificent strength, 
for the beauty of his physique, and 
for his generally striking appear- 
ance which, as one biographer ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘his mulatto color en- 
hanced.’’ 
ALEXANDRE Dumas, pére 


On July 24, 1803, four years be- 
fore the death of his father, Alex- 
andre Dumas the second was born 
in Villers-Cotterets sur Aisne, 
in France. This Alexandre, like 
his distinguished sire, General Du- 
mas, preferred to use the family 
name of his African-descended 
grandmother, Louise Cosette Du- 
mas, rather than that of the Mar- 
quis de la Pailleterie, his paternal 
grandfather. 

The boy and his mother were 
left practically destitute by the 
elder Dumas, who, in spite of his 
distinguished career as a general 
in the army of Napoleon, had been 
forced to spend his final years in 
comparative exile and want on his 
thirty-acre estate because he had 
incurred the disfavor of Bona- 
parte. 

Dumas was taught first by the 
local priest. His only boyhood 
friend was Leuven, the son of an 
exiled nobleman. Dumas as a youth 
was compelled to become a minor 
clerk in the office of a notary in 
the town, in order to help his wid- 
owed mother maintain her family 
and pay her debts. 

While still in his twenties, Du- 
mas went to Paris to ‘‘try life 
anew.’’ There his attempts to 
make contacts with his father’s 
former friends and acquaintances 
were fruitless, with one exception. 
General Foy secured for him a post 
as a shipping clerk in the office of 
the Duke of Orleans, at the annual 
salary of 1,200 franes. After a 
year in this position his salary was 
raised to 1,500 frances. 

Shortly after his arrival in Paris 
the young man became interested 
in a dressmaker, who bore him a 
son—the third Alexandre Dumas 
—destined to be known in French 
literature in later years as Alex- 


andre Dumas, fils. Of this son we 
shall hear more later. In 1831 
Alexandre Dumas, pére, acknowl- 
edged his son and, by court action, 
obtained custody of the child. 
The young shipping clerk, aware 
of his neglected education, spent 
his early years in Paris in serious 
study. Evening courses in phys- 
ies, chemistry, and physiology— 
taught by a physician—followed by 
other courses in language and 
literature, especially the works of 
French authors, commanded his in- 
terest. Soon he directed his atten- 
tion to the theatre and the study 
of the drama and dramatic tech- 
niques, and not long afterward 


wrote his first three plays. None 
of these was successful. After 
more futile efforts he finally 


achieved fame and fortune from 
his historical romantic dramas: 
Henry III, (1829), Christine, 
(1830), and Antony, (1831). The 
play, Henry III netted him some 
30,000 franes; a promotion to the 
post of Librarian of the Palais 
Royal; and the friendship of many 
notables in the social and literary 
circles of France. Among his close 
friends he counted Alfred de Vigny 
and Victor Hugo. 

In 1840 during the revolution 
of that year, Dumas found it nec- 
essary to his safety to leave Paris 
for a time and travel in Switzer- 
land because he, like his father, 
had become estranged from his 
government due to his strong be- 
lief in and support of the French 
republic. While out of France he 
continued writing and produced 
travel books, memoirs, and more 
than a score of plays. During the 
period also, he married the actress 
Ida Ferrier. The marriage, how- 
ever, proved unsuccessful, and in a 
little while his wife moved to Italy, 
where she lived apart from her 
husband. 

Dumas was great not only as 
a playwright but also as an his- 
torical novelist. Among his most 
noteworthy romantic novels are: 
The Three Musketeers; Twenty 
Years After; The Viscount of 
Bragelonne; The Forty-fwe; The 
Lady of Monsereau; The Black 
Tulip, and The Count of Monte 
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Criste. Many, many others might 
also be listed, but neither time nor 
space is available for that purpose 
here. 

Every school boy and girl is ac- 
quainted with the thrilling story 
of Edmond Dantés, the French 
prisoner who escaped from the dun- 
geon of the Chateau d’If, where 
he had been unjustly imprisoned 
fer many years; and, fabulously 
rich, spent the rest of his days 
wreaking vengeance on his enemies. 
And who does not recall the ro- 
mantic adventures of the three 
dashing heroes— Aramis, Athos, 
and Porthos (the three musketeers) 
and their friend D’Artagnan, 
whose motto ‘‘ All for one—and one 
for all’’ still carries a challenge 
that stirs the hearts of present day 
readers ! 

Like most successful and famous 
authors of his time, Dumas had 
his financial troubles—the kind 
that follow people who spend more 
than they earn and who try to do 
too much for their so-called friends. 
With the aid of his son who was a 
different man from his brilliant, 
gay, easy-going, spendthrift fath- 
er; and his daughter, who made 
her home with him from 1868 un- 
til the time of his death in De- 
cember, 1870, Alexandre Dumas, 
pére, managed to rid himself of 
the more troublesome hangers-on 
among his friends during his last 
years. 

Assisted by several collaborators, 
Dumas was one of the most prolific 
of all writers. His contribution 
to French literature has been called 
‘fenormous.’’ In his day he was 
rated the most popular novelist 
and dramatic author of France. In 
world literature he ranks with the 
immortals—this Alexandre Du- 
mas, pére, the grandson of a Ne- 
gro woman and a French marquis. 

ALEXANDRE Dumas, fils 


The third notable Frenchman to 
bear the distinguished name of 
Alexandre Dumas, was the natural 
son of Dumas the second and the 
French seamstress, Marie Labay. 
Alexandre Dumas, fils, was borr 
on July 17, 1824, in Paris, where 
he lived until his death on Novem- 
ber 27, 1895. 
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His mother was a good woman 
who did all she could to give her 
son every opportunity for educa- 
tional development and guidance. 
The circumstances of his birth, 
however, weighed heavily on the 
boy and made his early years un- 
happy and difficult. 

In 1831 the boy’s father, then a 
successful man of letters, recog- 
nized his son and gave him his 
name and protection. But this 
close relation with his father was 
not altogether wholesome for the 
son. The elder Dumas lived a gay 
and reckless life; he was extremely 
popular with women, and in theat- 
rical and literary circles; he re- 
ceived a large income but was un- 
duly careless in the handling of 
his financial affairs. The son soon 
became a part of this life and be- 
fore long had developed into a 
spendthrift himself. When faced 
with an enormous debt which he 
had no money to pay, and which 
his father could not settle for him, 
he decided to change his way of 
living and to spend the remainder 
of his life in combating vice and 
bringing about social reforms. 

Writing was for him his me- 
dium of expression and the stage 
was the major vehicle chosen to 
portray the social questions of his 
time and with brutal frankness, 
when necessary. In addition to 
plays he wrote novels and some 
poetry. Dumas, fils, was interested 
in such problems as the unsympa- 
thetic treatment of unmarried 
mothers and their children, the 
harshness of the law, the injustices 
heaped upon fallen women, These 
were the problems on which were 
built his plays and novels and 
through which he hoped to bring 
about the social reforms with which 
he was so intensely concerned. 

His plays and novels attracted 
wide interest and much attention. 
In his role of moralist and dra- 
matist he made his public listen to 
his preachings and pay well for the 
privilege of so doing. He was the 
champion of the misguided or un- 
fortunate woman and her problems 
and was adept in bringing the pub- 
lic face to face with what was 
known to be wrong, but which, up 


to that time, no one had dared to 
defend or correct. 

His greatest play, Camille, which 
became the sensation of 1852, was 
the dramatization of his novel of 
the same name (called in French, 
La Dame aux camelias, and pub- 
lished first in 1848.) With this 
play he won for himself lasting 
fame—as well as relief from his 
heavy financial burdens. 

Camille is the story of a great 
love and tragic self sacrifice on the 
part of a ‘‘fallen woman’’—so- 
called—whose devotion to her ador- 
ing young lover was strong enough 
to permit her to send him from her 
in order that his life might not be 
‘“spoiled’’ by his attachment to 
her, ‘fa woman with a past,”’ 
whom his friends and family could 
not ‘‘accept.’’ 

Others of his plays and novels 
were quite as successful as the one 
on which his fame most surely rests. 
Notable among them are: Diane de 
Lys, (1853); Le Demimonde, 
(1855); Le Question d’Argent, 
(1857) ; Le Fils Naturel, (1858) ; 
Le Pére Prodigue (1859); Les 
Idées de Madame Aubray, (1867) ; 
La Princess Georges (1871); 
L’Etrangére (1876); Denise 
(1885) ; and Francillon (1887). In 
practically all of these works the 
author showed his continued con- 
cern with social and psychological 
problems, 

Four volumes of essays, called 
Entre Actes — dealing almost 
solely with social subjects complete 
the rest of his notable contribution 
to the literature of France—and of 
the world! 

“ * * 

Here then, are the three Alex- 
andres, three notable men whose 
lives were distinguished, whose 
fame is not confined to the shores 
of their native France: 

Alexandre Davy de la Pailleterie 
Dumas—soldier, hero, patriot. 

Alexandre Dumas, pére,—ro- 
mantie novelist and playwright, a 
worthy son of a worthy father; 
and in his own right, a distin- 
guished father of an equally dis- 
tinguished son. 

Alexandre Dumas, fils,—novelist, 
dramatist, moralist, poet. 
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These three—sons of whom any 
nation might indeed be proud, men 
who are an inspiration to all whose 
blood ties make them kin. 

EstTHER Pore, SHaw. 





Alexander Pushkin 
(Continued from page 58) 


try and told in the Russian lan- 
guage their own folk tales. The 
intelligent people of the world 
love him because he has shown 
them the spirit of Russia. 

Some creations of Pushkin are 
“The Fisherman and the Fish,” a 
long poem, and “The Golden Cock- 
erel,” a beautiful Russian fairy 
tale. Though Pushkin is best 
known as a poet, he wrote stories, 
novels, and plays. Some of his 
stories were made into operas. 
Mussorgsky based an opera on 
Pushkin’s Boris Godunov, and 
Tschaikowsky one on Eugeni 
Onegin. Many of his works have 
been translated from the Russian 
language into English. Of these 
his poem, “The Fisherman and the 
Fish,” will be surest to strike your 
fancy. Beginning: 

An old, old man with his very old wife 
Lived by the edge of the blue, blue sea; 
They had lived in a tumbledown hut of 


mud 
For exactly thirty years and three. 


The old, old man went trawling for fish, 
While his old wife was spinning yarn, 
the poem goes on to tell how the 
fisherman caught a golden fish, 
which in human voice, begged: 
‘*Put me back in the sea, old man, 

I’ll pay the highest price 

I’ll grant your dearest wish.’’ 

The fisherman dropped the fish 
into the sea. When he told his 
wife about the fish, she sent him to 
ask the golden fish for a trough. 
This the fish gave him. Then the 
wife sent him back to ask for a 
hut. Again and again the old 
fisherman returned to the fish ask- 
ing for more things, bigger things 
until his wife called to him and 
said: 

‘*Cali to the little fish and bow low; 

I want to be sovereign of the seas, 

So I can live in the ocean depths, 

So the little gold fish will have to obey 
And do whatever I want to bid.’’ 
When the fisherman returned to 
his wife, he found their riches 
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gone and even the trough smashed 
to smithereens. 

Here is another poem, a short 
one: 

GRAPES 
I shall not miss the roses, fading 
As soon as spring’s fleet days are done; 
I like the grapes whose clusters ripen 
Upon the hillside in the sun— 
The glory of my fertile valley, 
They hang, each lustrous as a pearl 
Gold autumn’s joy: oblong, transparent, 
Like the slim fingers of a girl. 

The Golden Cockerel is one of 
Pushkin’s fairy tales which has 
been translated into English by 
Elaine Pogany. Willy Pogany has 
illustrated the tale with delight- 
fully amusing pictures. The great- 
est and best known of Pushkin’s 
works is The Captain’s Daughter, 
a long historical novel about one of 
Russia’s peasant uprisings. 

RutH Kemp 


Miner Teachers College 
Washington, D. C. 





Sebastian Gomez 


(Continued from page 54) 

One day when Murillo had gone 
away, Sebastian was in the paint- 
er’s room alone. He saw the paints 
and brushes. He saw an empty 
canvas, too. The strange tingle of 
his skin began. He grew warmer 
and warmer. Finally, he could 
stand it no longer. He grasped the 
brushes, dipped them in colors and 
began to paint. Oh, how he enjoyed 
it! The picture seemed to flow 
from his fingers. What a wonder- 
ful thing it was to paint! 

From then on, whenever Murillo 
and the students were away, and 
early in the morning before they 
arrived, Sebastian painted. He 
painted figures on the easel left by 
some of the students, or he re- 
touched or added an arm or a head 
to some figure showing the power 
of a master painter. 

The students, amazed, inquired 
why one of their own group should 
play a prank with such great tal- 
ent, but an inquiry did not solve 
the problem. Not one of the stu- 
dents knew who it was. They had 
not ever dreamed that Sebastian, 
the slave, was doing this painting. 
When asked about it, he told the 
students that it was ‘‘Zombi,’’ a 
spirit which went about doing evil. 





When Murillo learned of this 
strange thing he also questioned 
Sebastian, but the slave pretended 
that he did not know. Murillo then 
ordered him to keep watch and find 
out, or he would be punished. 

But one day while engaged in 
his secret pastime, the slave heard 
steps upon the stairs. Could Mu- 
rillo be returning so soon? Se- 
bastian hid his art work. When 
Murillo entered the room his serv- 
ant was busy at work. 

‘‘Sebastian,’’ said the great 
teacher, ‘‘this place is too crowded. 
In a few days we shall have to clear 
some of this work out.’’ 

‘*Yes sir,’’ said Sebastian, calm- 
ly. Then he thought of the picture 
he had hidden. It must be removed 
before Murillo found it. But Se- 
bastian could not find the studio 
empty long enough to get his trea- 
sure. 

Finally, the day came when Mu- 
rillo sent for Sebastian to ask him 
a question. 

‘‘Sebastian,’’ said Murillo, ‘‘I 
have found a painting that I can- 
not identify. All my students have 
been questioned, but not one of 
them knows anything about it. 
What can you tell me concerning 
it?’’ 

‘‘Nothing, sir,’’ said Sebastian, 
with his heart aflutter. ‘‘I know 
nothing of the picture.”’ 

Days passed. The picture now 
stood in an important place for all 
to see. Murillo questioned all who 
came to his home about the paint- 
ing. Everyone recognized the 
greatness of the production, but no 
one knew who had created it. Again 
Murillo sent for Sebastian. Yet the 
slave continued to pretend that he 
knew nothing of the work. How 
could he admit that he had done 
it? He had no right to use the mas- 
ter’s paints and tools. 

But once again Sebastian was 
trying his hand at painting early 
in the morning before the painter 
and his students were due to arrive. 
Sebastian was so absorbed in what 
he was doing that he forgot about 
the long time he had spent there. 
They came upon him and caught 
him at an easel painting like a 
master. 
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‘*Sebastian,’’ said Murillo, slow- 
ly, ‘‘So; it is you who did the 
painting.”’ 

‘**T did it,’’ answered the slave; 
‘‘forgive me if you can.’’ 

‘‘Forgive you?’’ cried Murillo; 
‘forgive you?’’ 

**All my life I have longed to 
find one man whose love of art 
equalled my own, whose talent 
might be developed into greatness, 
and whose understanding of beau- 
ty and color is like Nature’s own. 
I find these things in you, Sebastian 
Gomez. What must I offer you 
for reward ?”’ 

Sebastian hesitated, but finally 
asked for the freedom of his father. 

‘And yours too,’’ inquired Mu- 
rillo? 

Sebastian thought first of his 
father, and that was granted. 

‘*Sebastian,’’ said Murillo, turn- 
ing toward him, ‘‘your brush has 
proved you a child of genius, your 
request has shown you a man of 
feeling: the artist is complete. To- 
day I receive you as one among my 
pupils.”’ 

‘Your pupil! Oh, no, it is too 
much!’’ exclaimed Sebastian. ‘‘I 
the son of a Negro, a mulatto, a 
slave—your pupil?’’ 

‘‘There are before God no Ne- 
groes, no mulattoes, no slaves!”’ 
said Murillo, with pious fervor,— 
‘‘there are only men.’’ 

‘*But these gentlemen ?’’ said Se- 
bastian throwing a timid glance to- 
ward the pupils. 

‘“We shall be delighted to have 
you for a companion,’’ said the 
pupils with one accord. 

**And I to have you for a broth- 
er,’’ added Gaspard, pressing Se- 
bastian’s hand. 

**Good! my son, good!’’ said Mu- 
rillo. Then turning toward the 
young mulatto, he added: ‘‘My son 
has called you his brother, I call 
you my son, Sebastian. Happy 
Murillo! I have made many pic- 
tures, but one painter, for your 
name will be transmitted to pos- 
terity, in company with mine: your 
glory will be the completion of 
mine. I want succeeding ages, 


when speaking of you, to say ‘‘The 
mulatto of Murillo.’ 
young readers, 


In short, my 
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as an author has said, ‘‘Sebastian 
Gomez was better known under this 
sur-name than by his own true 
name: once admitted among the 
number of his master’s pupils, he 
became one of the greatest painters 
that Spain honors. Murillo natu- 
ralized him, had him married, and 
left him a legacy. Many private 
individuals of Seville carefully pre- 
serve the works of Sebastian Go- 
mez; but the most admirable paint- 
ings of this artist, which are to be 
found in the church of Seville, 
are: Our Lady with the Child 
Jesus in her arms; a Saint Anne; 
a Saint Joseph, and Christ attached 
to a pillar; while St. Peter, at his 
feet, seems to implore pardon. 

‘‘Of all the pupils of Murillo, 
Gomez is the best imitator. He ex- 
celled, as did his master, in har- 
mony of color, a delightful free- 
dom of touch, the most exquisite 
fidelity to nature, together with a 
profound knowledge of light and 
shade. Sebastian Gomez survived 
Murillo for some years; he died, it 
is supposed, during the year 1589 
or 1590.’’ 

MARION JACKSON PRIDE 


Smallwood School, 
Washington, D. C. 


Europeans and the 
Negro 
(Continued from page 52) 

to Calvary,’’ Paolo Caliari dil Pas- 
to showed a Negro at the ‘‘ Wed- 
ding Feast in Cana,’’ and Nicolas 
Poussin, a Frenchman’ under 
Italian influence, makes a Negro 
prominent in his ‘‘ Adoration of the 
Magi.’’ Other painters of promi- 
nence treated the Negro likewise. 

Negroes were prominent in the 
Italian city-states. In 1459 there 
were as many as 3,000 Negroes in 
Venice. While the Merchant of 
Venice gives a fair picture of the 
attitude toward the Jew, Othello 
makes out a different case for the 
Negro in these centers. Othello was 
taken from Giraldi Cinthio’s novel 
which appeared in a collection of 
short stories of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Papini introduced to Italy 
the Negro poet Danko, or Sancho, 
in his volume Stroricature. Arrigo 
Boito published L’Alfier nero in the 


Novelle e Riveste drammatiche 
through Ricciardi in Naples. This 
story appeared originally in 1868 
in a review of Milan, Il Politecnico, 
together with Zberia under the title 
‘*Un paio di novelle’’ in La Stren- 
na Italiana pel 1868, which was 
published by Ripamonti-Carpano 
of Milan. 

In Italian, too, we note refer- 
ences to the Negro of a more recent 
date after the Italians had had 
more contact with Africa. Ferdi- 
nando Martini brought out in 
1925 Nell’ Africa Italiana, pub- 
lished first in 1891 as a literary 
book of travel. C. Anti produced 
in 1921 Scultura negra. In 1922 U. 
Antonielli published La Terra e la 
Vita in which the Negro is men- 
tioned. In Cuore, an interesting 
story by De Amicis, the Negro 
was given extensive notice. In 1929 
Orio Vergani brought out a rather 
fantastic novel, Io, Povero negro. 
Some recent Italian painters have 
been influenced by African art. 

In FRANCE 

France early took notice of the 
Negroes. A Negro character is men- 
tioned in the Chanson de Roland. 
A large number of blacks were por- 
trayed as taking part in the feats 
of the hero. The chanson de geste, 
does not show many references to 
black people, but The Knights of 
the Round Table and Holy Grail 
took the Negro into the picture. 

The thought of the black man ap- 
peared in another light in 1759 
when Voltaire brought out his Can- 
dide in which the abolition of slav- 
ery was urged. Others like Abbé Gre- 
goire, Robespierre, Mirabeau, Bri- 
sot, Siéyes, and Lafayette took the 
same position. In their speeches 
and writings they acquainted the 
French public with the desirable 
qualities of the Negro while advo- 
eating general emancipation during 
the French Revolution. 

Interesting references of De Toc- 
queville and Chateaubriand to the 
Negro were not widely noticed, but 
more thought was given to Victor 
Hugo’s Bug-Jargal, an echo from 
San Domingo. Lamartine’s dra- 
matie poem, Toussaint Louverture, 
was more widely read. The artist, 
Thomas Coutre, in ‘‘ Romans of th2 
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Decadence’’ and Ferdinand Victor 
Delacroix in his ‘‘Death of Sar- 
danapalus,’’ showed the same lib- 
eral-mindedness of the French 
painter with respect to the Negro. 
Le Nain, an artist of later years, 
manifested similar tendencies. Of 
Manet and Renoir, nearer our day, 
however, not so much with respect 
to the Negro can be recorded. 
During these years’ French 
writers gave more thought to Ne- 
groes than did the authors of other 
countries. In Ourika, a novel by 
the Duchess of Duras in 1824, ap- 
peared the Negro as an aspirant 
for consideration as a man. Afar- 
Gull, by Eugene Scribe in 1831, 
presented the Negro in a tale of 
vengeance and the spirit of evil. 
Toussaint le Maitre by Anthony 
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Thouret in 1834, followed the same 
model. Gustave Beaumont intro- 
duced in France the abolition ques- 
tion with Marie in 1835. In the 
Chevalier de Saint-Georges in 1838 
Roger de Beauvoir showed a Negro 
winning the affections of a countess 
by liberality. In 1843 Frederic 
Soulié advocated the maintenance 
of slavery in Le Bananier. Mery in 
Floride, in 1844, had Negroes ap- 
pear as supernumeraries. Four 
years later, however, Alexander 
Dumas, pére, a mulatto himself, 
published Georges, a story of the 
struggle and triumph of a mulatto. 

Next came books of travel writ- 
ten by Frenchmen who went into 
the interior of Africa—those like 
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Gustave, Aymar, Jules Verne, and 
General Baratier. The story 
aroused the imagination of other 
writers who made the Negro a fac- 
tor in literature—Ampére, Meri- 
mée, Gautier, Daudet, Laboulaye, 
Maupassant, France, Bourget, and 
Gide. Then came such works as 
Piére Benoit’s Atlantide; Jean 
Marville’s collection of poems in 
prose, La Chanson de Kou-Singa 
appearing in 1920; René Maran’s 
Gonecourt Prize work, Batouala in 
1921 and his Djowma, chien de 
chasse in 1927; Jerome and Jean 
Tharaud’s La randonnée de Samba- 
Diouf; Paul Jourdy’s Le sculpteur 
de lumiére in 1923; Gaston 
Joseph’s Kofi that same year; Al- 
fred Chaumel’s Aminata, femme 
noire in 1923; Charles Regisman- 
set’s La Faya sur le Niger also in 
1923; and several novels by André 
Demaison entitled Diato, Roman de 
l’homme noir qui eut trois femmes 
et en mourut, La femme et l’homme 
nu, La reine de l’ombre, Les Oise- 
aux de’ ébéne, Diaeli, Tropique and 
D’ Autres Bétes qu’ on appelle 
sauvages in 1923, 1924, 1925, 1931, 
1933, and 1934, respectively. 


About this time, too, painters and 
sculptors began to choose Negro 
subjects more frequently, especially 


in decorative art. R. R. Nivelt in 
the ‘‘Head of a Senegalese Wom- 
an,’’ René Riot in ‘‘Requiescant’’ 
and Gurdjan in his ‘‘ Head of a Ne- 
gro’’ showed this attitude. The 
tendency toward African influence 
is still more pronounced in Matisse 
and Soutine who were very much 
interested in African art. 
In GERMANY 

Germany, farther from the Afri- 
ean scene than the Mediterranean 
powers, showed little interest in the 
Negro. We know of the favorable 
attitude of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire toward Angelo Solimann, who 
was brought into that country 
mainly as a curiosity. He was given 
the opportunity to learn military 
tactics and distinguished himself 
as a soldier in the service of the 
Holy Roman Emperor. Some dif- 
ferences arose between the two 
about the Belgian woman whom 
Solimann married, but we do not 
know whether this was race preju- 


dice or some other objection. The 
Emperor forgave Solimann, how- 
ever, and they became friends 
again. Solimann was also a teacher. 

Germany welcomed Anton Wil- 
helm Amo, an African, and, after 
educating him, invited the African 
to serve as a professor of philos- 
ophy at the University of Witten- 
berg. We hear little more about 
the Negro in Germany until we 
come to such travelers as Johann 
Schoepf, Gottfried Duden, Fred- 
erich Schlegel and Bernard Von 
Sachsen-Weimar. They gave to 
the German public their impres- 
sions of the Negro in other coun- 
tries. Among German artists the 
Negro does not play any conspicu- 
ous part, but in the histories of the 
time he was casually mentioned. 
The Count de Gobinean, who spent 
most of his time in Germany, wrote 
a book to prove the inferiority of 
the Negro. Houston Chamberlain 
with the same idea has greatly 
stimulated German thought in this 
direction. 

It should be noted, however, that 
for some reason certain Germans 
have manifested a deep interest in 
Haiti and Santo Domingo, and they 
have long traded with Liberia. In 
1826 F. Phillippi published Ge- 
schichte des Freistaates von Santo 
Domingo, in 1846 Wilhelm Jordan 
brought out his Geschichte der In- 
sel Haiti, and in 1856 H. Handel- 
mann published also a Geschichte 
der Insel Haiti. Recently we have 
noted Erwin Rusch’s Die Revolu- 
tion von Saint Domingue. Mce- 
Lean’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin in Ger- 
many (New York, 1910), shows an- 
other interest of these people at 
that time after this narrative had 
moved other parts of Europe. 

The Germans had some thought 
on slavery in America. Charles 
Sealsfield, Frederick Gerstacker, 
and Barthold Auerbach expressed 
themselves on this custom. Ger- 
stacker gave this question the dig- 
nity of real literature in bringing 
out in 1844 his Streifund Jagdziige 
durch die Vereinigten Staaten. 
Sealsfield did likewise in 1846 in 
publishing his Lebensbilder aus der 
Westlichen Hemisphaere. In 1856 
Wolfseden was produced as a story 
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of a planter whose mother turns 
out to be partly Negro and is him- 
self almost enslaved. Theodore 
Storm wrote in 1857 his Von Jen- 
seits des Meeres, the struggle of a 
mulatto girl. Adelbert Heinrich 
Baudissin, with less literary merit, 
published in 1869 Peter Tutt: Zus- 
tande in Amerika, a work of fiction 
showing conditions in the United 
States at that time. In 1869 Ber- 
thold Auerbach brought out Das 
Landhaus am Rhein, the story of a 
German who served among the 
Americans first as a slavetrader 
and then as a Confederate soldier. 
Baldwin Molhausen struck the note 
of the Negro in Das Hundertgul- 
denblatt and Der Piratenlieuten- 
ant in 1870, in Die Kinder des 
Straflings and Nord und Sud in 
1876, in Wildes Blut in 1885, in Die 
Familie Melville in 1889, and in 
Welche von Beiden? in 1897. In 
1873 appeared Adolf Schirmer’s 
novel, Die Sklavenbarone; oder 
Weiss und Schwarz, although writ- 
ten at a much earlier date. 

After the Civil War literature 
abroad like that on this side of the 
Atlantic, first portrayed the freed- 
man in the new day, as coming 
into his own. Thereafter Germany 
tended to show in its literature the 
attitude of other Europeans which 
were grabbing lands in Africa. 


More recently, Germans have 
produced a few literary works, 
taking notice of the Negro. In 
1917 appeared Johannes Emonts’ 
Der Zauberer der Bahiri, and in 
1926 Mare R. Breyne’s Der Zu- 
kunft von Sudafrika; but these 
were not literary productions. 
Hanna Meuter attracted some at- 
tention on both sides of the At- 
lantic in 1927 with the publication 
of Der Neue Neger in Amerikanis- 
chen Literatur in the Kolner Vier- 
teljahrshefte fiir Soziologie. The 
publishing in the German language 
in 1932 of an anthology of Ameri- 
can Negro verse under the title 
Amerika singe auch ich by this au- 
thor and Paul Therstappen showed 
a favorable attitude. At present it 
seems that the German liberalism 
resulting from the World War up- 
heaval has been generally crushed 
and race hate has gone wild. 
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In Russia 

Russia, of later development and 
never a colonizing nation in Africa, 
had still less reason to give thought 
to the Negro. Abram Hannibal, the 
great-grandfather of Pushkin, was 
taken to Russia mainly out of curi- 
osity as the ‘‘Negro of Peter the 
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Great.’’ He became a favorite at 
the Russian court. The Tsar sent 
him to France where he was well 
educated as an engineer. Pushkin 
never finished a tale in which he re- 
ferred to his great-grandfather as 
an Arab; but, as stated by Profes- 
sor Clarence A. Manning, of Co- 
lumbia, there is abundant evidence 
that he was a Negro. Tolstoy made 
few if any references to the Negro, 
although he favored the abolition- 
ists in the Civil War. He believed 
they were trying to destroy the old 
order in America. N. Gumilev, who 
visited Africa before the World 
War, made some comments on Li- 
beria, but he was not very compli- 
mentary of what he observed there. 

Since the revolution in Russia, 
by which the Czar was overthrown, 
interest has been expressed in Ne- 
groes in all sorts of productions. 
The black people have been taken 
into consideration as the oppressed 
who must be elevated. In 1919 ap- 
peared VI. Markov’s Iskusstvo Ne- 
grov, a study of Negro sculpture. 
In 1926 came S. Ginzburg’s Dzhaz- 
band 1 Sovremennaya Muzyka, a 
work on jazz music. About the 
same time appeared also N. N. 
Breshkovski’s Demon Pustyni, a 


novel with one of the characters a 
Negro. In 1927 followed V. Maya- 
kovski’s Black and White, a poem 
on the Negro. In 1930 a transla- 
tion of Du Bose Heywood’s Porgy, 
by V. A. Dilevsky, reached the pub- 
lic. In 1932 appeared V. Tan 
Bogoraz’s Lyudii nravy v Amerike 
which contains chapters on the Ne- 
gro theatre, and on Langston 
Hughes. In 1933 came Yu Anisi- 
mov’s Afrika v Ameritke, which was 
an Antologiya poezii amerikan- 
skikh negrov, an anthology of 
American. Negro poetry. In 1934 
followed R. Magidov’s Negry Poy- 
ut, Antologiya Negrityanskoi Poe- 
zi, another such anthology. Wal- 
ter White’s Fire in the Flint, an 
exposé of lynching in the United 
States, has been translated into the 
Russian language and has been ex- 
tensively read in that country. Nu- 
merous other such works have been 
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published in Russia and circulated 
abroad. 


In HoLuAND, BELGIUM AND 
DENMARK 


The Dutch as slave traders treat- 
ed Negroes cruelly, as did others 
in both Africa and America. Yet 
all Negroes among the Dutch were 
not in a hopeless condition. J. E. 
J. Captein, taken to Holland by a 
slaver that captured him in West 
Africa, was educated there and 
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highly honored for his knowledge 
of the classics, theology, and philos- 
ophy. He wrote several philosoph- 
ical treatises and in one of them he 
defended slavery. 

The Belgians did not have much 
contact with Africans and their 
continent until the occupation of 
the Congo by a.Belgian company 
under Leopold II. The whole civi- 
lized world had to ery out against 
the cruelties committed there in the 
development of the rubber indus- 
try—foreed labor, slavery, and 
murder of the helpless. 

These cruel business men, how- 
ever, did not represent the people 
of Belgium. In their every day life, 
in their literature, and in their art 
the Belgians have been kindly dis- 
posed to all people. Peter Paul 
Rubens brings the Negro into his 
‘‘Diogenes Seeking a Man,’’ the 
‘* Adoration of the Magi,’’ and the 
‘*Triumph of Religion.’’ Likewise 
Jacob Jordaens paints a Negro fig- 
ure in his ‘‘ Jesus Driving the Ven- 
dors from the Temple,’’ and the 
Negro is not one of these money- 
mongers. 

Denmark gave considerable 
thought to the Negro. Danish 
abolitionists in cooperation with 
Thomas H. Clarkson, of England, 
expressed their views on freedom. 
One thought of the race is given by 
Karl Kyersmerer’s Negere som 
Digtere (Negroes as Poets), which 
appeared as a translation in the 
Crisis in August, 1925. The his- 
tory of the Danish West Indies, the 
Virgin Islands purchased by the 
United States, also occasionally 
found a place in Danish thought. 
The Danes did not prove to be such 
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terrible taskmasters there as the 
ruling class became on some other 
islands. The frequent insurrections 
in the Virgin Islands which at 
times assumed large proportions 
show either the disinclination or 
the inability of Denmark to reduce 
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the Negroes of these parts to the 
usually low, beast-of-burden status. 


In ENGLAND 


In the earliest references to the 
Negro in English literature and art 
we find the Negro treated more as 
a curiosity than as some one to be 
detested or shunned. ‘‘Negroes’’ 
were portrayed as participants in 
the Quest of the Holy Grail and 
in King Arthur and his Knights 
of the Round Table. It should be 
noted, however, that the English 
during their early years used the 
word Moor, or Saracen, inter- 
changeably with that of the black 
man. 

In later British literature we 
find that the Negro was referred 
to both favorably and unfavorably. 
When the Negroes in England were 
few in numbers no one paid much 
attention to them. However, at 
one time some one did express 
alarm when the number of Negroes 
in London reached twenty thou- 
sand. There were, moreover, states- 
men who, like Chatham and Nelson, 
believed that the slave trade was 
essential to the commercial expan- 
sion of England. But there were 
others who spoke to the contrary 
in favor of freedom to all men. 


In both poetry and fiction the 
Negro was sometimes treated as a 
man of virtue. Shakespeare himself 
refers to the Negro in various ways 
in certain of his works. He pre- 
sents Othello as a native of Africa. 
Several of his sonnets were based 
upon a Negro lady of whom he was 
fond. 


Clarkson, Sharp, Buxton, Wil- 
berforce and Lushington, led the 
people of England to hate slavery. 
Daniel Defoe and Horace Walpole 
discussed the question in their 
works. Carlyle did not seem to 
favor instant emancipation, but ad- 
vocated freedom by purchase. Pope, 
Cowper, Shelley, Tennyson, Thom- 
son, Wordsworth, Browning and 
Byron showed sympathy for the 
slave. Certain English people be- 
came interested in the poetical 
works of Phillis Wheatley, in the 
rise of Toussaint Louverture, in the 
agitation of the abolition of slavery 
in the West Indies, and in the ap- 
pearance of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Thomas Hughes, a man of letters, 
showed the deep concern of literary 
men with respect to the future of 
the Negro as an outcome of the 
Civil War. 

There were numerous books on 
travel and adventure with some 
thought of the Negro. Aphra 
Behn’s Oroonoko, a novel on the 
Negro appearing in 1678 was put 
on the stage by Southerne. In 1798 
appeared an interesting account of 
Devotion of a Negro Guide and 
Friend, Yahomey, by George Cum- 
berland, and about 1800 the Afri- 
can Widow, the purpose of which 
was to arouse interest in the home 
established for the poor blacks and 
Indians. Much sympathy was 
aroused for the Negro by the con- 
tribution in 1826 by the Reverend 
Leigh Richmond entitled The Ne- 
gro Servant in the Annals of the 
Poor, and by Selwyn’s Negro Boy 
the same year. In 1830 W. Naish 
produced The Negro Slave, a tale 
addressed to the women of Great 
Britain. Edwin L. Sabin pub- 
lished a novel, Rio Bravo, dealing 
with the Mexican War in its bear- 
ing on slavery. In 1854 Mrs. Wil- 
liam Noy Wilkins appeared with a 
production entitled The Slave Son. 
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The introduction of a West Indian 
heiress, a native character in 
Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, aroused 
some interest in the Negro. Black 
Ivory, a tale of adventure of slaves 
of East Africa by R. M. Ballan- 
tyne, in 1873, also evoked comment. 
Lady Burton’s edition of her hus- 
band’s Arabian Nights (1886-87), 
in which she emphasized the role 
of King Shahryar and his brother 
and the tale of the ensorcelled 
prince, received a little notice. 
Reverend John Greedy, by Grant 
Allen, which appeared in 1889 
among Strange Stories in the Corn- 
hill Magazine, attracted more at- 
tention. During these years British 
Art, as expressed by Reynolds, 
Gainsborough and Turner, how- 
ever, was not so mindful of the 
Negro. 

The Negro was introduced to the 
British public and to the other 
parts of the English-speaking world 
especially by the productions of 
travelers in America. These run 
from the time of Andrew Burnbay 
down to Viscount James Brvyee. 
While Sir Charles Lyell put his im- 
pressions of this country into such 
literary form that we study it in 
our schools even today, Charles 
Dickens displeased us very much 
by what he had to say about Ameri- 
eans. Harriet Martineau wrote es- 
pecially on the Negro as would an 
abolitionist. After the Civil War, 
however, there were few produc- 
tions of the sort more impressive 

(Continued on page 69) 
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LE CHEVALIER DE SAINT-GEORGES 


URING these days when we 
i» hear that one European na- 

tion after another has been 
beaten down by a merciless foe we 
feel very much depressed to see so 
many people suffer. The American 
people seem very anxious about 
England which is now being de- 
stroyed. The Negroes of the United 
States, however, have felt much 
more keenly the conquest and hu- 
miliation of France. France is far 
from being perfect, and has op- 
pressed others itself. But because 
France has been considerate, kind 
and helpful to at least a few human 
beings we do grieve to see the coun- 
try overthrown by those who be- 
lieve in oppressing the weak. 
France has not shown too much 
consideration for the Negroes who 
have been ruled by her, but in 
France itself a man is a man re- 
gardless of race or color. In France 
the black man has had a chance 
when he could not make friends 
elsewhere. Where the black man 
has found his way there blocked it 
has not always been on account of 
his color, as in the United States. 
If he could show merit he could 
find recognition and encourage- 
ment to improve himself and rise to 
the best in the country. The career 
of Le Chevalier de Saint-Georges il- 
lustrates this fact. 

The CHEVALIER DE SAINT-GEORGES 
was born in Basse-Terre December 
25, 1745. He was the son of a 
French comptroller-general, M. de 
Boulogne, and a Negro woman. 
He was brought to France by his 
father when he was very young, 
and there he had the son educated. 
He liked fencing, and to learn the 
art he came under the instruction 
of La Boésiére, who was an ex- 
pert teacher. The young man be- 
came a master of this art, and few 
dared to challenge him. Along 
with the art of fencing he showed 
much skill as a marksman, a skater, 
and a horseman. At the same time 


he had a gift for music. He studied 
under Jean-Marie Leclair and 
learned to play the violin beau- 
tifully. During these years he was 
doing duty as a member of the gen- 
darmes of the royal guard—a corps 
of soldiers with which he became 
connected in 1761, With all these 
attainments he grew to be a fine 
man whom many people eagerly 
sought. He became a great attrac- 
tion in social circles. He was pop- 
ular not only in Paris but in other 
European cities. 

At the same time, too, he was 
making a favorable impression in 
music. These things he could do 
because his father left him an an- 
nual income of from seven to eight 
thousand pounds, which he spent 
lavishly in the Parisian social 
circles. After 1770 he became seri- 
ously interested in music and dur- 
ing the winter of 1772-1773 he 
played at the Concert des Ama- 
teurs two concertos for the princi- 
pal violin with the orchestra. These 
had a great vogue. Later he pro- 
duced six string quartets, which 
gave him a national reputation as 
a composer. At one time he was 
assistant director of the Opera 
orchestra. 


Saint-Georges later became inter- 
ested in the theatre. In July, 1777, 
he presented Ernestine, a comedy 
in three acts interspersed with 
ariettes. He was favored by the 
wife of the Duke of Orleans and 
took charge of concerts in his the- 
atre. He was connected also with 
the Duke’s hunting establishment, 
but gave up this position at the 
death of the Duke in 1785. Saint- 
Georges then went to London for 
fencing engagements with masters 
of that city. He returned to Paris, 
however, to devote himself to music. 
Next he appeared with a two-act 
piece called La Fille-Garcon, which 
was received with great applause. 
He published also La Chasse and 
Le Marchand de Marrons. He re- 


turned to London in 1789, when he 
accompanied into exile the new 
Duke of Orleans, the future 
Philippe-Egalité. 

When the French Revolution 
came Saint-Georges had the oppor- 
tunity to show his mettle as a sol- 
dier. He went to Lille and later 
became a captain in the National 
Guard. He recruited troops to 
serve in the war and reached the 
rank of colonel as the commander 
of his legion. He was dismissed on 
account of false charges of irregu- 
lar handling of funds, but was re- 
instated. Politics, however, brought 
the end of his military career. 
Saint-Georges retired to private 
life, without position and without 
fortune and died on the 12th of 
June in 1799. 

‘*As a technician of the violin,’’ 
says Lionel de la Laurence in writ- 
ing of Saint-Georges’ career, 
‘‘Saint-Georges may be numbered 
among the most brilliant of French 
virtuosi. Not only does he auda- 
ciously strive to reach the utmost 
limits of finger manipulation; he 
attains them; and in addition his 
bowing is vigorous and exact. He 
often plays chord passages at a 
rapid tempo; he dashingly sweeps 
up a ladder of shrill treble notes 
to drop brusquely back upon a deep 
sonorous tone.’’ 

Of him a_ biographer says, 
‘*Saint-Georges was a remarkably 
gifted man, full of generosity and 
delicacy of feeling. Liberal and 
beneficent, he often deprived him- 
self of the necessities of life in or- 
der to aid the unfortunate. His 
contemporaries use the expression 
full and soft to express his violin- 
istic gifts, and, in truth, it really 
seems to qualify his manner in 
which the dual trends of his tem- 
perament are united, in a mingling 
of vivacity, brilliancy and dreamy 
melancholy. Since November 28, 
1912, a street in Basse Terre bears 
his name.”’ 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


Le Chevalier de St.- 
Georges 
A PICTURE TO COLOR 


The picture may be correlated 
with the story of Le Chevalier de 
St.-Georges. It may serve as an il- 
lustration, a poster or as a cover 
design for the composition which 
may be written by the pupil on 
the lesson. Hectographed copies 
may be made and given to each 
child to color. 

Crayons may be used in the ele- 
mentary grades and water colors 
in the more advanced grades, Pos- 
ter colors may also be used if the 
design is transferred to a toned 
construction paper such as a me- 
dium blue, gray or black. The fol- 
lowing color scheme is suggested : 
Color St.-Georges’ coat and trous- 
ers blue, the lapels and lining a 
delicate yellow and the border 
strips and buttons a golden yellow- 
orange. His wig, vest and leg- 
gings may remain white. Tone his 
complexion brown. His fencing op- 
ponent wears the same uniform. 
Tint his complexion a pale pink or 
orange. The shoes may be black. 
The swords are silver and may re- 
main white. Tone the foreground 
pale green. The trees in the back- 
ground may be in two tones of deep 
green. The pond may be light blue 
and the balustrade and narrow 
walk pale ivory or white. The sky 
may be a delicate blue. 


Europeans and the 
Negro 


(Continued from page 66) 





than David Macrae’s The Ameri- 
cans at Home, Robert Somer’s 
Southern States Since the War, 
and Sir George Campbell’s White 
and Black in the Southern States. 

In later authors who have re- 
ferred to the Negro in some way we 
find the popular attitude reflected 
in both ways, for and against the 
Negro. Among these works may be 
noted Allen MecCauley’s (Char- 
lotte Stuart’s) Black Mary (1901), 


Ilenry Cottrell Rowland’s In Shad- 
ow (1902), Francis Bancroft’s Of 
Like Passions (1907), John Mase- 
field’s Multitude and Solitude 
(1900), E. Temple Thurston’s The 
Guardian Resurrection (1911), Sir 
H. Hesketh Bell’s Love in Black 
(1911), Maxwell Laurie’s The 
Black Blanket (1921), Sarah Ger- 
trude Millen’s God’s Stepchildren 
(1924), and George Bernard 
Shaw’s The Adventures of a Black 
Girl in Her Search for God (1932). 
H. G. Wells, among others, has been 
broad enough to treat the Negro as 
a person entitled to the considera- 
tion shown other elements of the 
social order. 

‘‘In other European states there 
has been such a little contact with 
Africans or their descendants that 
their attitudes in this respect are 
not well defined. The Scandinavian 
countries are practically neutral on 
this point. Switzerland, an inter- 
nationa! center, does not have to as- 
sume any such attitude. Poland, 
of a precarious existence, has not 
had time to deal with such matters. 
Austria, until recently, followed 
the fortunes of Germany. Hun- 
gary, Servia, Roumania, Bulgaria 
and other Balkan States have had 
little reason to be thus concerned. 
For these reasons an introductory 
treatment of this field is imprac- 
ticable. Only by research and ecare- 
ful presentation can one of a ma- 
ture mind deal with the problems 
herein presented. ’’ 





Books on the Negro 
in Europe 


(Continued from page 56) 


gaining fame in other European 
countries have been more widely 
made known in their general his- 
tories as in the case of the three 
Dumas in France and Pushkin in 
Russia. 

With respect to the Negro in the 
English-speaking world, especially 
in the West Indies, the public has 
been well informed. Their story, as 
in the case of Gustavus Vasa, Ig- 
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natius Sancho, Prince Saunders, 
Ira Aldridge, Adjai Crowther, 
Casely Hayford, Conrad Reeves, 
and Samuel Coleridge - Taylor, 
should be well known even in the 
United States. A useful bibliogra- 
phy on the Negro in Europe is 
found in The African Background 
Outlined, or Handbook for the 
Study of the Negro, under ‘‘The 
Negro in the European Mind.’’ 
Other works are therein listed. 
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A METHOD OF ACTION+ 


P SHERE are many ways in 
which people attempt to 
achieve their objectives. Some 

of the methods of action in common 
use I believe to be wrong because 
they stimulate the opposition. Gains 
made by the spirit of which I wish 
to speak this evening are perma- 
nent because action carried on in 
that spirit changes enemies into 
friends and cooperators. 

In skipping through Edward 
Raymond Turner’s The Negro in 
Pennsylvania, 1639-1861, I learned 
some things. Pennsylvania never 
owned as many slaves as its imme- 
diate neighbors, and was the first 
state to free its slaves. The reasons 
and the process are interesting. 

Almost all of the slaves were held 
in the southeastern part of the 
state, the first part settled and de- 
veloped. A large proportion of the 
population of this area was in mem- 
bership in the Society of Friends 
(Quakers) who at various periods 
in the eighteenth century held 
nearly half the slaves in the whole 
colony. This was a peculiar situa- 
tion, a large proportion of slaves 
held by a group in which there was 
strong opposition to slavery. 

George Fox, the founder of the 
Society of Friends, admonished 
members of the Society to treat 
their slaves well and to free them 
after a certain period of time. 

William Edmondson, a contem- 
porary of George Fox, was shocked 
by the practices of slave owners 
which he saw in his travels in the 
Barbados. He believed that slav- 
ery was contrary to Christianity, 
and wrote and preached the idea 
foreefully. 

The first formal protest against 
slavery in North America came 
from the Friends of Germantown. 
May I give it to you as reported by 
Dr. Turner? ‘‘These men, simple- 
minded and honest, having had no 
previous acquaintance with slavery, 
were amazed to find it existing in 


*A paper read to the Columbus Branch 
of the Association for the Study of Ne- 
gro Life and History, October 16, 1940. 


Penn’s colony. At their monthly 
meeting, the 18th of the 2nd month, 
1688, Pastorius and other leaders 
drew up an eloquent and touching 
memorial. In words of surpassing 
nobleness and simplicity they stat- 
ed the reasons why they were 
against slavery and the traffic in 
men’s bodies. Would the masters 
wish so to be dealt with? Was it 
possible for this to be in accord 
with Christianity? In Pennsylva- 
nia there was freedom of con- 
science; there ought likewise to be 
freedom of the body. What report 
would it cause in Europe that in 
this new land the Quakers handled 
men as there men treated their cat- 
tle? If it were possible that Chris- 
tian men might do these things they 
desired to be so informed.’’ 

This statement was sent to the 
quarterly meeting, and it in turn 
passed it on to the Yearly Meeting, 
which did not feel free to make any 
pronouncement at all. However, a 
few meetings, especially that at 
Chester, at varying intervals sent 
letters to the Yearly Meeting, 
where gradually more and more 
concern developed. 

During this time, the thought of 
more individuals was being chal- 
lenged. The four persons who 
stand out conspicuously offer an in- 
teresting contrast in method and 
apparent effect. 

William Southeby was the first. 
In 1712 he urged the Legislature to 
free all slaves. Both he and Ralph 
Sandiford (1693-1733), who wrote 
fiery pamphlets, aroused much op- 
position. 

The other two men were John 
Woolman (1720-1772) and An- 
thony Benezet (1713-1784). The 
latter not only wrote pamphlets of 
a persuasive character, but also ecar- 
ried on an extensive correspondence 
with people, both in America and 
Europe, who were able to do the 
right thing at the opportune mo- 
ment. However, it is John Wool- 
man who is eredited by historians 
with being the most largely respon- 
sible for freedom in Pennsylvania. 

What sort of man was it who had 


such power? Was he a man of high 
social position to whom others 
looked up? No, he was born and 
worked until he was twenty-one on 
a farm near a small town in west- 
ern New Jersey. Then he worked 
as a bookkeeper for several years, 
and finally opened a tailoring shop. 

Was he a man of wealth? That 
question brings up an interesting 
commentary on his character and 
philosophy. Because of his serupu- 
lous honesty and his dislike of all 
shoddiness, he carried in his shop 
materials of excellent quality only, 
and charged very moderately. Be- 
cause of these qualities, people 
liked so well to trade with him that 
he prospered. However, much busi- 
ness he found a burden to carry on. 
He believed that all should work— 
one of his serious objections to slav- 
ery was that it fostered idleness in 
the owners and their children—but 
he believed also that business should 
not be either so engrossing or so 
voluminous as to leave no time for 
other activity. 

When in his early twenties, Wool- 
man began accompanying some old- 
er men as they went on journeys to 
visit other Quaker communities. 
Soon John felt that he also ought to 
engage in these religious visits. He 
travelled in Maryland and Virginia 
as well as in New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. 

Journeys in those days gave plen- 
ty of time for observation: and 
thought for they were made either 
on foot or by horseback. As he 
went south he saw more of slavery, 
as it affected both slave and owner. 

Often he talked with Quaker 
slave-holders about the injustice 
and the unchristianness of holding 
other men as property. Sometimes 
he asked that the slaves be called 
in to the religious meetings which 
he held with the families. We 
would think that such activity 
would arouse the anger and re- 
sentment of the slave-owner. On 
the other hand, when we think how 
variously we ourselves are affected 
by the admonitions of others, we 
find that some get away with it 
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when others do not. There are at 
least two things which are very 
important. 

One has to do with the degree 
of respect which we have for our 
critic, whether he rings true or 
whether he is telling others instead 
of doing himself. The second thing 
of importance is the spirit in which 
the criticism is given. The person 
who seems to feel superior is re- 
sented; the one who seems to say 
‘‘T know what is right and you’d 
best do as I tell you,’’ gets only 
marked dislike; and the one who 
tries to force you into carrying out 
his will, arouses active opposition 
and you will do everything in your 
power to entrench yourself against 
his attack. 

John Woolman’s approach to 
others was always in humility, for 
he recognized in himself the ten- 
dencies to selfish action of which 
slave-owning was one manifesta- 
tion. Besides this, he thought of 
the other person not only as a 
slave-owner, but also as a reason- 
able and thoughtful person with 
genuine longings to do that which 
was right. Thus, there was a mu- 
tual respect between the two which 
gave them some willingness to lis- 
ten and consider. Woolman had the 
advantage that conscience argued 
for his side, so he took care to give 
it opportunity to function. 

John Woolman, reviewing his 
successful career in advancing free- 
dom, sums it up thus in his Journal : 

‘‘Though the work was hard to 
nature, yet through the strength of 
that love which is stronger than 
death, tenderness of heart was of- 
ten felt amongst us in our visits, 
and we parted from several fam- 
ilies with greater satisfaction than 
we expected.”’ 


CHARLOTTE WINNEMORE 
Ohio State University 





Recent Books 


Professor John G. Van Deusen, 
of Hobart College, the author of 
The Black Man in White America, 
has just published, through Dor- 
rance and Company, Philadelphia, 
a book of 163 pages entitled 


‘‘Brown Bomber,’’ the Story of Joe 
Louis. The book is dedicated to the 
author’s son because of his curios- 
ity to know about this hero. The 
author says in the dedication, ‘‘I 
give you here the story of a great 
man. It is not his money or the 
power of his muscles which makes 
him great. Rather, he is great be- 
cause his achievements were made 
despite handicaps that might have 
been overwhelming.’’ 

George P. Hammond has pub- 
lished for the United States Coro- 
nado Exposition Commission, Al- 
buquerque, 1940, Coronado’s Seven 
Cities. In this short account is 
given briefly the story of Estevan- 
ico, or Little Stephen, who led the 
expedition and lost his life in the 
effort to carry the ‘‘Seven Cities’’ 
of the Zuni Indians by storm. It 
is earnestly hoped that the manag- 
ers of this undertaking will not be 
too biased to give due credit to this 
Negro pioneer who helped to ex- 
plore part of the Southwestern 
United States, formerly a section 
of Spanish America. 

Janie Belle, by Ellen Tarry 
(Garden City Publishing Com- 
pany, New York City) is the story 
of the adventure of a little colored 
baby found one morning in the rub- 
bish by a postman and _ finally 
adopted by a nurse who decides to 
give the child a chance to live abun- 
dantly. The book is illustrated by 
Myrtle Sheldon. 

In the April number of the West 
Virginia Educational Bulletin is 
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Questions on the 
November Issue 


1. With what continent did the Afri- 
cans probably have their first con- 
tacts? How would you account for 
this from the point of view of the 
scientist? 


2. Was it profitable for the Africans 
to have communication with the 
Asiatics? What advantage would 
contact with Europe at that time 
have been worth to the Africans? 


3. What were the Crusades? What sig- 
nificance had these expeditions for 
Africa? For Asia? For Europe? 


4. Did more Africans go into Asia, or 
more Asiatics into Africa during 
ancient times? 


5. What does the career of Antar 
show with respect to both Africa 
and Asia? 


6. How do you account for the un- 
usual career of Sakanouye Tamu- 
ra Maro? Compare him with other 
heroes of his adopted land. 


“1 


In what respects had Africans ad- 
vanced when they came into con- 
tact with the Asiatics? 


8. What did the Africans have the op- 
portunity to learn from the Asi- 
atics? Has the African anything 
worthwhile to offer the world to- 
day? 

9. Why do Negroes so easily accept 
the Mohammedan faith? Compare 
this religion with Christianity. 








given an illustrated account of the 
school building development in 
that state. The story is told by the 
pictures of the important buildings 
in all parts of the state. The build- 
ings for colored schools make a 
favorable impression as to the lib- 
eral provisions for the education of 
the race in that state. 











The Book of the Month 


Gladiola Garden, by Effie Lee New- 
some (The Associated Publishers, Inc., 
1538 Ninth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., price $1.50), is a charming 
book. This well known poet to chil- 
dren has published herein her most 
interesting and gripping poems dealing 
with nature. She has put herself in 
the position of interpreting the child’s 
world. Early in life she would have 
the child know more about birds, in- 
sects, and other animals—about the 
plants, trees and flowers and about 
the skies, the sunshine, the air, the 
wind, and the rain, which first interest 
children. 

In this effort the author has done 
the task remarkably well. Nature is 
here presented rhythmically in the 
beautiful verses which during recent 


years have come at intervals from the 
pen of Mrs. Newsome, and it is not 
mere rhyme. The imagination is 
kindled, and the words come in artful 
style in harmony with the ideal of 
beauty. Children thereby may learn 
not only the ways of nature but also 
‘he art of poetry. 

This book of poems makes no ref- 
erence to race except that the book is 
appropriately illustrated by Lois M. 
Jones with Negro drawings. While the 
book is not about the Negro it is a 
book from Negroland. Children see 
the world not through the eves of Ne- 
groes, but they see a wor'd in which 
the Negro is a figure—a natural factor 
in influencing the environment of 
which the book treats. The Negro is 
not introduced as a prob‘em. He is 
just a part of the inevitable picture. 
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HOW TO MAKE NEGRO HISTORY WEEK COUNT 


tory Week count is to advertise the celebra- 
tion. Let the public know about it. Many 
have heard about the effort, but they do not know 
its meaning. Convince the public first of all that 
it is not an effort restricted to the seven days con- 


/ YHE first thing to do in making Negro His- 


centrated on for special exercises from February 9 
to 16. Emphasize that the celebration is to be a 
demonstration of what we have learned about the 
Negro during the year. Now is the time to begin 
to learn that record. 


One of the best ways to set the celebration be- 
fore the public is to interest the local librarian. 
There will be little chance to learn about the Ne- 
gro when books on the race are not made available. 
All libraries have abundant materials on the He- 
brew, the Greek, the Latin and the Teuton. Why 
do they not place on their shelves something about 
the Negro? Ask repeatedly for such books. Show 
that there is a demand for them. 


Most libraries are supported by public taxation, 
and taxes are paid by the consumers. Why should 
Negroes be taxed to facilitate the study of other 
peoples when his own record is to be ignored? To 
put the question more emphatically, why should 
the Negro pay for his own undoing? The time is 
now ripe for abandoning such an unjust rule. 


Where there is no public library the school li- 
brary is usually found, and the same suggestions 
should be made to the school. Why should Ne- 
groes be taxed to provide for the study of the h’s- 
tory, literature, and art of other peoples and never 
have the opportunity to study these phases of their 
own achievements? Why should the Negroes be 
compelled to pay for educating their children to 
admire the Hebrew, the Greek, the Latin, and the 


Teuton and to despise themselves? In other words, 


why should the Negro be mis-educated rather than 
educated? Our present system of education is cal- 
culated to crush in the Negro the spark of genius 
and to keep him subordinated to self-styled su- 
periors. 


The same query may apply to children of other 
races. Why should any children be given the op- 
portunity to learn only the half truth—to learn 
merely about Europeans and Americans while 
slighting the history of Asiatics and neglecting al- 
together that of the Africans? Why should money 
appropriated for our education be used for the 
perpetuation of bias and race hate, and thus make 
a problem which generations unborn will have to 
solve? Why hand on to posterity a problem which 
we could soon solve by raising high the standard of 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
whole truth? Upon this principle and on this only 
can a real democracy be built. Nations cannot sur- 
vive on any other basis. The United States can- 
not hope to continue forever as an exception to this 
rule. 


The shortcomings herein set forth show why we 
have no democracy anywhere today. In America 
and Europe are systems which we talk about and 
falsely style as democracy, but those in control in 
these countries and those who have had control 
since their foundation have never favored democ- 
racy. In fact, most of their time has been taken 
up in so administering the government—so con- 
ducting their private and public schools as to pre- 
vent the coming of democracy. We are much 
safer in say:ng that most people of today do not 
desire any such a commendable thing as democracy 
and stand ever ready to oppose anything which re- 
sembles democracy. The teaching of the whole 
truth will help us in the direction of a real democ- 
racy. 








